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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

A WORD ABOUT KEATS 

TO remember in December a February centenary — 
that is plainly an editor's duty. In that plain duty 
the editors of Poetry plainly failed, else would they have 
prepared the February number with reference to Keats. 
No poet on our list having aspired to challenge Adonais 
with an elegy, the editor should have — indeed, would have 
— paid a brief prose tribute to a spirit whose flaring fame 
no longer needs one. 

As it is, the month has gone by, but not the year — a 
year also sacred to Dante, who died at Ravenna Septem- 
ber fourteenth, 1321, leaving his work achieved and com- 
plete after a rounded life of fifty-six rich years. Of all 
English poets since Shakespeare there may be two, Keats 
and Synge, who gave promise of genius as powerful and 
shapely as Dante's, and of mind and will as capable of 
fulfilling its high serene commands; and these two, by 
the same tragic hazard, were fatally interrupted by illness 
and early death. 

The Quarterly's reception of Keats has become a by- 
word — it is so easy for the casual inheritor of opinions to 
be wise after the fact. But, after all, the youthful bard 
was trying out a new instrument; and even Shelley himself 
was not at once impressed, for he said of EndymionyThe 
author's intention seems to be that no person should 
possibly get to the end of it;" not to speak of Byron, 
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whose remarks are almost unprintable. So far as this 
luscious and exuberant exercise of youthful genius is con- 
cerned, I sympathize with Shelley, for I never could read 
it through without liberal skipping. Ditto Hyperion — but 
then, my appetite for modernized Greek myth is dis- 
tinctly limited; I cannot "appreciate the intensity and 
complexity of symbolic and spiritual meaning" which 
Keats and many other poets have read into, and wrung 
out of, a folk-lore beautiful in its original primitive sim- 
plicity. 

Isabella, or the Pot of Basil was a more Chaucerian 
stunt of verse-narrative — a tale drawn from Boccaccio's 
rich mediaeval storehouse: a pretty thing, but slight — 
even the poet soon tired of it, called it "mawkish." 
Lamia also did not quite "come off." And the beauty of 
The Eve of Saint Agnes, exquisite as it is, is of the fragile, 
the dreamily artificial kind, like a Venetian goblet blown 
in many-colored glass. 

These all were preparatory. What have we to assert 
triumphantly the immortality of Keats the master? We 
have a half-dozen lyrics of beauty incredible and supreme, 
beauty which admits this youth to the innermost magic 
circle of all the rich domain of English poetry, the circle 
haunted by Shakespeare's voice, by a few strains from 
Marlowe and Spenser, from Coleridge and Shelley and 
Blake; while beyond, near but not quite within, one may 
hear the chanting of Milton and of old John Donne, 
and perfect chords from Burns, Byron and Poe, leading 
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on many others, a number of moderns among them — 
poets ever to be remembered, who have sung a few songs, 
or maybe only one, too beautiful to perish. 

The Ode to a Nightingale, and the ballad La Belle Dame 
sans Merci — any long life were richly charged with these 
two poems alone. And when we add to these the other 
great odes — the Grecian Urn, Autumn, Melancholy, Bards 
of Passion and of Mirth; and certain sonnets — On Chap- 
man's Homer, When I Have Fears, and the last one of all, 
Bright Star — one must say "Wonderful — wonderful!" 
and feel that what Death robbed us of might have added 
to the mass, but hardly to the splendor, of this poet's gift. 

But what a man gives, be he poet, beggar or king, is 
always himself; and the fascinating thing about Keats' 
imperishable gift is the torch-like beauty of that glorious 
spirit which went flaming through the cluttered world for 
a few brief years, leaving a cleared path for men's souls to 
walk in. He saw straight and true in a perplexed and dis- 
tracted age — 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

To him Byron's rebellions, Shelley's reforms, were negli- 
gible details in the rounded spiritual experience of 
man. To him, as to Blake, "nothing is pleasing to God 
except the glad invention of beautiful and exalted things." 
He knew that beauty includes all perfections sublunary 
and subliminal; that it is the magic circle which encloses 
them all, giving form and symmetry to the created uni- 
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verse — and to that infinitesimal detail of it, the life and 
dreams of man. 

And then the tragic poignancy of his suffering — for un- 
fulfilled love and early death caught his spirit unready and 
unreconciled; and the great things he had done seemed 
slight to his despair in contrast with those "high-piled 
books" unwritten in his "teeming brain." Of course we 
know now that his disease was a direct infection from the 
young brother whom he had nursed tenderly to the end; 
and that the medical malpractice of his time speeded him 
off as fast as possible by prescribing a starvation diet. It 
is small consolation to feel that today a science more 
enlightened might have saved him to round out Dante's 
fifty-six years and rival the majestic mass of the great 
Italian's completed labors. Fortunately there is a higher 
consolation: a few perfect poems, which, being perfect, 
are therefore in themselves complete, sufficient. 

H. M. 

THE SUB-CONSCIOUS CLICHE 

To what extent does language, created and constantly 
influenced by a nation's thinking, react upon the thinking 
which creates it? 

Rabindranath Tagore brought this old question of the 
philologists to my mind afresh when he said recently in 
Chicago, speaking of transferring his poems from Bengali 
to English, "It was not like translating, it was recreating 
in another medium." 
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